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Easter Bells Are Ringing 


LAD EASTER bells are ringing! In every little town a 
hamlet, in every city street and along every country la 
and highway, happy people are moving toward one place—the 
church. Some will go to the Methodist church, some to t 
Baptist, others to the Christian, the Christian Science, the Catholi 
the Unity center. But all of them go to their church and for th 
same purpose: They love the Jesus Christ way of life, and the 
go to church to learn to live as He would have them live. 
The newspapers and the radio have spoken so often of th 
American way of life that I am sure every boy and girl knows t 
meaning of the phrase. The American way of life is the happ 
way. Our people are free people in free homes; they are free 

live, free to think, free to speak, free to worship. 
Do you know where those men and women who establishe 
| our American way of life learned to live in this way? Each East 
| morning, through all the years that our people have lived in the 
United States, they have answered the call of the glad Eastq 
bells inviting them to God’s house to learn the Jesus Christ way 
life. We too shall answer the call of the bells this Easter mornin 
In my mind’s eye I see thousands and thousands of W 
Wispom boys and girls in bright-colored dresses and perky ha 
in clean shirts and neatly pressed suits, with hair combed a 
eyes shining. In busses and on streetcars, in autos and afoot, th 
are merrily traveling the streets and highways of America towaj 
a house of worship. Skip along, young America. So long as y0 
travel the path to the church door, so long as you sit quiet a 
attentive while a man of God talks to you of the Jesus Christ w. 

of life, our America is safe in your hands. 


I love you. 
| 
\ 
Editor 
(} 
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Eastertide 


By Theobel Wing Alleeson 


The tiny green leaves are whispering to- 
day, 
The furry gray buds are swelling. 
The robin is singing a glad roundelay; 
And what do you think he is telling? | 


“It’s springtime, it’s joytime,” he carols 
with glee. 
The daffodils open, all glowing; 
The baby birds rock in their nest in the 
tree, 
Where the south wind his message is 
blowing. 


The lilies are opening their chalices wide, 
Their hearts gold and sweet with their 
giving; 
And all things are happy this glad 
Eastertide, 
Because our Lord Jesus is living! 
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Chimes 


at Easter 


By Olive Rambo Cook 


M ISS WAYNE picked up the 
piece of paper from her desk. _ 
It was the sixth grade program, the 
one Betty and Bob had been waiting 
for. She looked around at the smil- 
ing, eager faces. 

“This year I have decided to let 

you make your own Easter program. 
I have divided the grade into groups 
and each group may choose what they 
wish most to do. But the plans must 
be kept a secret until the day of the 
program.” 

A buzz of excitement went over 
the room. This was different. This 
was going to be fun! 

. Betty Brown patted the red bow 
on her yellow curls and smoothed 
the pleats in her new blue skirt. A satisfied little 
smile lifted the corners of her mouth as she 

looked across the room at her twin brother. 

Then Miss Wayne began to read. 

“Group number one, Betty and Bob Brown and 
Jan and Hedwig Sobeski.’’ It was suddenly very 
quiet. This was the first time that the Brown 
twins had ever been on a program with anyone 
else! Always Betty had played the piano and 
Bob the violin. 

For a terrible second Betty couldn’t believe her 
ears. She looked across at Bob and he was frown- 
ing at the floor. Then her glance flew to Hedwig’s 
plain little face, framed in thick, black braids of 
hair. Hedwig’s eyes were round with surprise, 
and a shy little smile hovered over her lips. 
Betty did not feel like smiling, and she turned 
quickly to look at Jan. But Jan was staring 
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straight ahead. 

“Group number two,” Miss Wayne’s voice 
went on, but Betty did not hear the rest of the 
program. All the practicing on the lovely ‘Easter 
Chimes” was wasted, all the surprise gone. “It's 
not fair to spoil our number’”—Betty choked 
back the tears—‘‘after Bob and I worked s 
hard.” She remembered all the difficult chord 
and the swift running scales on the piano andi 
the high sweet notes of Bob’s violin. 

“Why did we have to be put with thq 
Sobeskies?”’ Betty wailed at Bob as they walked 
home from school. “I don’t want to share ouf 
number with anyone, especially them. They can ‘ 
do anything, and they look and act so strange.” fi 

“That’s what we get for being so sure abou 
things.” Bob shrugged. “We'll just have tt 
think of something else.” 
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Pictures by “What else can we 
Genevieve Fusch Samsel do? You've always 
played the violin and 
I've played the pi- 
ano. 
“Maybe the So- 
beskies will know 
something to do.” 
Bob said slowly. 
“Why not ask them 
over for Saturday af- 
ternoon? We'll have 
to get this settled 
someway...’ 

Despite her” disap- 
pointment Betty felt 
a warm little glow 
when she opened the 
door Saturday after- 
noon and Jan and 
Hedwig were stand- 
ing there. Hedwig 
was smiling shyly. 
Her plain little cot- 
ton dress was as shin- 
ing clean as a spring 
blossom, and Jan’s 
blue jeans were 
“You asked us to pressed to a sharp 
come,” Jan said, crease, his worn 
“to talk about the Shoes glistening with 
Easter program.” polish. 

“We came,” Jan’s 
fingers gripped Hed- 
wig’s tightly as he halted over the words. ‘You 
asked us to come to talk about the Easter pro- 
gram.” 
£ the And I’m glad you did,” Betty surprised her- 
castepelt by saying. “Come right in.” She swung the 
“qyyoor wide into the pleasant living room where 
hokedgpo> was waiting. 
ed sj The strangers looked wonderingly around. 
Jaordhen Hedwig’s black eyes smiled. “We are 
oO and wins too.” 
“Twins too?” Bob echoed in surprise. 
thay “And we never knew it!” Betty burst out. ““Two 
alked™pets of twins in the sixth grade!” 
e ouf™ “Why didn’t you tell us?” Bob was amazed. 
can'™ “It was just that no one asked,” Jan said 
e.” Bimply. 
abou Bob’s face flushed as he thought that none of 
ve tiie sixth grade had cared enough to ask the 
beskies anything—because they were shy and 
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kept to themselves. No one had been interested. 

“I'm afraid there’s a lot we need to ask.’’ Bob 
moved over close to Jan. “Do you sing or make 
music, or recite or draw pictures, or do plays or— 
what do you do?” Bob finished breathlessly. 

They all burst out laughing and forgot they 
were strangers, even Jan! 

“In Poland Jan made music on the swinging 
bottles.” Hedwig smiled proudly. “Like chimes 
in the steeple. He played many times in the 
square and once at the abbey church.” 

“And Hedwig made a picture that last time,” 
Jan remembered softly, his blue eyes warm and 
loving. “A picture of our church in Lowicz.” 

“A cloth picture,” Hedwig explained. “I cut 
out the church and trees and grass from scraps 
mother gave me from her piecing and with my 
fingers pressed them on another piece of cloth, 
while Jan played the chimes.” 

“Chimes!” Suddenly Betty grabbed Hedwig by 
the hand and danced around the room. “Oh, I 
have the grandest idea. Hedwig, why can’t you 
make a picture of the church while Bob and Jan 
and I play. Jan could do his chimes on the bottles, 
just like in Poland.” 

“But I would have to have a rack and I haven't 
any bottles.” Jan spoke quickly. “It takes different 
sizes. You pour a little water in some to make the 
tone true.” 

“We can make a rack, We've plenty of old 
lumber.” Bob was full of planning. “And we can 
find bottles. All we want.”’ 

“I would have to have pieces, many colors. 
My mother and my grandmother both had a piece 
bag. But the bags are gone. It would be so good 
to have a part in things, but I don’t see how 
we can——” Hedwig trailed off unhappily. 

“Yes, we can. We can.” More than anything 
Betty suddenly wanted Hedwig and Jan to have a 
part in things. “You see Bob and I already know 
our music and we can spend our time helping 
you. We've been practicing for weeks.” 

“You know it already?” Jan’s voice lifted. 
“Please play it. Oh, do. I love music, and if I 
am to do the chimes I will have to hurry and 
learn.” 

The music floated across the peaceful room 
like a breath of spring, filling it with thoughts 
of soft little winds on new green meadows, of 
violets and buttercups along a rocky creek bank, 
of redbirds caroling on soft gray tree limbs, of 
young lambs playing by their mothers. Then there 
were memories of the sweet hushed odor of 
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white lilies filling the churches, the colored light 
from stained-glass windows, the quiet just be- 
fore the chimes rang, then joyousness and gayness 
flooding the whole new world with the love and 
glory of it all. 

Betty had never played “Easter Chimes” so 
well. Her fingers flew over the keys, and Bob’s 
violin sang with a sweet, haunting loveliness. 

When the last high note had drifted on, Betty 
turned to their new friends. Hedwig’s eyes were 
soft as black velvet, her hand clasped tight in 
Jan’s. And Jan was really smiling, all the lonely 
ache and homesickness washed away by the silvery 
music. 

“It was beautiful. The music, it speaks all the 
things I feel in my heart and can’t ever say.” 
Jan’s voice was husky. “You still want we should 
play chimes and do the picture?” 

“Oh, yes, yes,” Betty and Bob said quickly. 

“But first let’s make some cocoa.” Betty put 
her arm around Hedwig. “Mother's at the Red 
Cross today, but she made some cookies for us 
this morning.” 

“And we'll hunt in the garage and basement 
for bottles,” Bob added. 

The next week was the busiest and the most 
exciting the twins had ever known. The whole 
sixth grade tried to imagine what the Browns and 
the Sobeskies were planning as they saw Betty 
and Hedwig giggling over little pieces of cloth 
and once talking about a piece of brown wool 
being good rocks. Then Bob brought a small 
green bottle, and Jan was so pleased and said, 
“This will be a high one.” 
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» Jan’s soft chimes 
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- hooks. Jan was waiting with a small wooden 


“We have everything—almost,’ 
Jan and Hedwig whispered to the J "sta 
Brown twins Friday noon. put 

“Fine. We'll practice this evening J “] 
at our house.” Betty whispered back. § hom 

“Dad and I'll come in the car for J in 1 
the frames and the bottles and you.” § with 
Bob grinned. ment 

That night a strange procession ff YOUr 
came up the front walk. Hedwig Tt 
walked first, carrying her box of § Wed 
cloth cutouts, followed by Jan with the f 
a basket of bottles, fifteen of them § the fi 
with strings tied around the necks. Macros 


Then fat Mr. Sobeski carrying the 
rack for the bottles and the frame 
for the picture. His sad blue eyes 
seemed to be saying, “Maybe | 
shouldn’t have come.” After himfi 
Mrs. Sobeski, small and round, smiling with 
pleasure at the friends in this good country, this 
America, her black braids of hair, like Hedwig’s, 
framing a sweet face with smily lines around her 
dark eyes. She carried very carefully a red glass 
jug. 

“It iss the low note Jan must have for theffmy co 
chimes, my grandmother’s jug. It came from Oldfithe o 


the other bottles quite do.” She explained. “Andfremem 
diss Easter program, my Jan and Hedwig—whatl'Don’t 
iss you say ?—are op in the air’ over it.” 

Soon they were ready to begin practicing. An 
old easel held up the picture frame, while Hed 
wig’s cutouts lay on a stool in front. 

Near the piano was the rack with bottles tha 
hung suspended by short strings from littl, 


mallet in each hand. 
Betty and Bob began playing and the musif,. hall 
started telling the age-old story. little slowet,Burtain 
Jan begged, trying to get the right tone. “I'niis surp 
out of practice.” So they tried again. All fédie 
“You'll get it all right.” Hedwig encouragefhiumes. 
him as her fingers pressed little patterns of clolffihiefs ¢ 
against each other. She held a tiny piece of tfyith Joy 
in her hand and studied her picture. “I’m thibubrojid 


one who is all thumbs.” ladiciie 
When they had finished, Hedwig slipped ovdifong raid 

to Betty and said something very low, the bladiore 5, 

braids and yellow curls close together. dlored | 
“Oh, Hedwig, how did you think of it?” Betifibort, py] 


hugged her tight. “That will be just perfectB <4: 
Their eyes were shining with the secret. In the 


| 
Russia and it not break ever. It seem none of 
Wh 


The time flew. After cookies and lemonade the 
“stage props” as Mr. Brown called them, were 
put in the den until they could practice again. 


“It has been so good to be in an American 
home—so warm and friendly,” Mr. Sobeski said 
in leaving, and Mrs. Sobeski, her face shining 
with happiness, held Mrs. Brown’s hand a mo- 
ment. “So near the heart it iss—your home and 
your family. We not ever forget.” . 

The twins practiced again Monday evening and 
Wednesday, and then came the afternoon of 
the program. Everything had been moved from 
the front of the sixth grade room except the piano 
across the corner. A thick curtain snapped on 
a wire was hanging across to make a stage. Jan 
and Bob came early and placed “the props” on 
the stage behind the curtain, Jan’s many-colored 
bottles hanging from their rack; Hedwig’s easel 
in the center. 

Across the hall, in a little room, group number 
one waited for the signal from Miss Wayne. 
Jan’s face was pale and his eyes worried with 
suspense. Hedwig was trembling. 

Jan rubbed his coat with nervous fingers. ‘They 
will not make fun, you think, of my bottles and 
my coat? The new country has strange ways.” 
The old hurt look came over his face. Betty 
felt the pain of it and she was ashamed with 
remembering. She took Jan and Hedwig’s hands. 
whatfiDon’t be afraid. You’ve done something no one 
else in our room could do—made beauty out 
. Atlfof things we'd thrown away. And we’re——” 
Hedi “It’s time to go in.” Miss Wayne opened the 
door and smiled happily, and then 
thalfishe said the strangest thing: “It 
littl@iworked, didn’t it?” 


Betty puzzled as they slipped across — 

musi@the hall and into their places. As the 
ttain was pulled back a long ah-h-h 

of surprise swept over the room, for 

all four were dressed in strange cos- 


‘Gvith long, full sleeves gathered into 
m thiembroidered cuffs, and bright-colored 


“Mong and full, and over them they 
ore bright-striped aprons, many- 
olored like the skirts. The boys wore 
hort, black jackets and orange-and- 
lack striped trousers. 

In the back of the room Mrs. So- 


The beautiful ‘Easter 
“What did she mean ‘It worked’ ?” Chimes” rang out. 


beski and Mrs. Brown nudged each other. “Hed- 
wig, she slip out the old things we brought from 
the far country. It help make it pretty too.” 

“That must have been their secret,” Mrs. 
Brown whispered. 


Betty stepped to the front of the stage by Hed- 
wig. Her voice was clear and steady. ““This is the 
way Polish boys and girls used to dress for holi- 
days. Hedwig will make a picture of an abbey 
church in Poland, while Jan, Bob, and I play 
‘Easter Chimes.’ ” 

From her place at the piano Betty could glance 
at Hedwig and Jan. “Won't the Sobeski twins 
surprise them ?’’ Betty’s fingers flew, and a proud 
little thrill raced over her as Jan’s soft chimes 
began. 

Hedwig placed wool pieces from Poland and 
from America, blending and weaving them with 
her deft fingers into one lovely picture. 

“Oh, that’s the best you ever made it, Hed- 
wig.” Betty thought a prayer of thanksgiving 
as the blue church with the thatched roof was 
placed almost in the center. 


From Jan’s mallets and Betty’s fingers the beau- 


tiful “Easter Chimes” rang out, held together - 


with the shining thread of Bob’s violin. 

Just as the final chord floated out over the sixth 
gtade room Hedwig finished the picture and, 
making a quaint little curtsy, went over and 
stood by Jan. The crowd was hushed, listening 
for the last faint echo. Then they clapped until 
the Browns and the Sobeskies went back hand in 
hand and took a bow. (Please turn to page 29) 
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Klara tried hard to re- 
member that this was a 
very grown-up occasion. 


ass Coach 


By Cecile Pepin 


Picture by Dorothy Wagstaff 


(A story of alittle girl who lived many years ago) 


“Cf ANNA, I can hardly believe it’s true!” 
Klara chattered to her nurse who was 
helping her dress. “Tonight the glass coach is 
coming for me—for me, Anna!” Klara bobbed 
up and down with such excitement that Anna 
could not tie the back of her dress. 

“Yes, it’s really true, Miss Klara,” Anna said. 
“But I hope it won’t come too soon. You are not 
yet dressed. I have so much to do before you 
are ready for the great event.” 

It was indeed a great event for which such 
earnest preparations were being made. Nine- 


year-old Klara Wieck was to give her first piano 
concert at the Gewandhaus in Leipzig. Everybody 


knew that the Gewandhaus was the most im- 


portant concert hall in all the world. Klara had 
been practicing the compositions on her program 
for many weeks now, until she knew every note 
perfectly. But that was not the reason she was 


so excited while nurse Anna was dressing her. 

No, Klara was thinking about the glass coach 
that would soon come to pick her up. For it was 
the custom of the Gewandhaus to send the mag- 
nificent coach to get its musicians to the hall. 

“When Daddy took me to the concerts I always 
liked to watch the musicians arrive. It looked just 
as if they were stepping out of a fairy-tale book,” 
Klara went on, while Anna brushed the last 
brown curl. “I shall pretend I am a princess rid: 
ing in a magic coach.” She paused, then said sud 
denly, “Suppose this is just a dream!” 

“Just to make sure, we'll see,”’ said Anna, giv- 
ing Klara a gentle pinch on the cheek to show her 
how real things were. 

It seemed to Klara as though she had been 
waiting for hours and hours when there came 2 
knock at the door, the knock she had been waiting 
to hear. When Anna opened the door a till 
footman entered. 

“The coach for Miss Klara,” he announced 
gravely. 


very grown-up occasion, that she must be sedate 


Klara tried hard to remember that this was 4 


and ladylike. But she could not stop her heat 
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from beating just a little 
faster, mor her cheeks 
from getting red with en- 
thusiasm. For at last the 
coach was at the door. 
Hardly had the footman 
helped her in however 
when Klara realized there 


re- § was something dreadfully 
wrong. This was not the 
on. ig beautiful glass coach she 


had so often seen in front 
of the Gewandhaus. This 
was nothing but a clumsy 
old bus, not made of glass 
at all! And what was 
more, it was occupied by 
other girls her age, all 
singing and laughing mer- 
rily. 

Her surprise was even 
greater when the bus 
stopped to pick up another 
little girl who was dressed 
as if she were going to a 
party. She sat down and 
joined in the laughter and 
singing. Again and again 
the bus stopped. Each time 
it stopped another girl en- 
tered, until it was filled 
with gaily dressed girls. 
Klara tried hard to hide 
her disappointment. 
now she felt bewildered 
and sadly alone. 

She looked out of the 
window to see if she could 
tecognize the road, but the 
lights and stores that they 
passed were not familiar 
to her. She had been to 
Leipzig many times, and 
beenfiithis certainly was not the 
ame im™toad. Something was 

a tall “Please,” she said to the 
girl next to her, “we are 
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e way to the Gewandhaus?” 
The girl looked puzzled. “Gewandhaus. No. 
We are on the way to Eutritzsch.” 
Klara could be brave no longer. She began to 


cry. Even the merriment of the happy group of 
gitls could not console her. How could she laugh 


‘when she had waited for a glass coach to take 


her to the concert hall and found herself in a 
clumsy bus that was headed in the wrong direc- 
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At last she was the princess in the fairy story. 


tion? She thought of the crowd of people who 
would be waiting at the Gewandhaus to hear her 
play. Her fingers were eager to make the piano 
sing with beautiful melodies that would fill the 
hall with sound. 

The bus stopped again. Klara looked to see 
who would enter this time. But no one did. She 
heard loud shouts outside, shouts that sounded 
like her name. When she turned to look, there 
was the glass coach drawn up beside the bus. 
The footman stopped to talk with the driver of 
the bus, then came to help Klara into the coach. 
At last she was the princess in the fairy story that 
she had talked about to Anna. She was another 
Cinderella who had been led to her glass coach 
by a magic spell. The clumsy old bus rattled on 
toward its destination, and the coach took another 
direction, one that was 


asked. ‘““The footman asked for Miss Klara. Isn't 


when he teased his daughter. At the same time 
he handed her a little paper bag. 

“Maybe there is a tear left over,” she replied. 
She smiled when she found that the bag con- 
tained several pieces of her favorite candy. 

“I quite forgot to tell you,” her father went 
on. “It’s a custom that whenever a musician plays 
here for the first time he is always mixed up with 
somebody else. That’s just for luck, you know.” 

“And who was I mixed up with?” Klara 


that who I am?” 

“But there is another Miss Klara. Her father is 
the janitor who takes care of the apartment house 
where we live. She was going to a party at 
Eutritzsch. The footman knocked at the wrong 
door. But as I told you before, it was all for 


good luck.” 


more familiar to Klara. 
For it was the road that 


Klara wanted to talk 
with her father a min- 


led to the Gewandhaus. 

It was nice to come in 
view of the brilliantly 
lighted concert hall and 
to see the people climb- 
ing the stairs that took 
them to the big doors. 
Already there were 
many people gathered 
there. But it was nicest 
of all to see her father, 
who was waiting for 
her backstage. 

“Do I see a tear on 
Miss Klara’s cheek?” 
he asked with a twinkle 
in his eyes, the same 
twinkle they always had 
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Tm Glad 


By Enola Chamberlin 


I’m glad when it is April 
And violets scent the air. 

I’m glad when it is August, 
With roses everywhere. 


I’m glad when it’s October 

And brown leaves strew the ground, 
I’m glad when it’s December, 

With holly all around. 


I’m glad when it is storming, 
I'm glad when skies are blue; 
In fact I’m very, very glad 
Each day the whole year through! 


ute longer, but a burst 
of applause called her 


to the stage. 
That concert, at 
which Klara _ played 


very well indeed, was 
the first in her long 
career as a concert pian- 
ist. She grew up to be 
one of the greatest pian- 
ists the world has ever 
known. And she be 
came the wife of an- 
other great musician 
and composer, Robert 
Schumann, whose music 
she played at her con 
certs. 
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22 YOU were appearing on 
the “Quiz Kids” radio pro- 
gram and were asked to name 
the greatest river in North 
America, its discoverer, and the 
year of its discovery, you would 
doubtless have no difficulty in 
answering: the Mississippi, dis- 
covered by Hernando de Soto, 
in the year 1541. But then if 
you were asked to name the 
greatest river in South America, 
its discoverer, and the year of 
its discovery, you would prob- 
ably name the Amazon, but 
shake your head ruefully over 
the other parts of the question. 


Well, we probably shall not 
have the opportunity to appear 
with the “Quiz Kids,” but we 
can be prepared with the an- 
swer to the questions about the 
Amazon anyway. 

The mouth of the Amazon 
was first explored by Vincente 
Yafiez Pinzén, commander of a 
Spanish expedition seeking the 
fabulous treasures of the New 
World. He called the great river 
the Rio Santa Maria de la Mar 
Dulce, and later this name be- 
came shortened to Mar Dulce. 
The river was also called the 
Rio Grande for a time. 


The man who is generally 


Orellana was born in Spain _ 
about the year 1500 and went 
0 Peru with a Spanish expedi- 
ion in 1533. In 1537 he helped 
0 found the city of Guayaquil 
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By Roland Rexroth 


in Ecuador. In 1540 he went 
with Gonzalo Pizarro, the 
brother of the conqueror of 
Peru, Francisco Pizarro, as sec- 
ond in command of an expedi- 
tion sent to find a route across 
the Andes Mountains. 

After many hardships the 
party reached the junction of the 
Coca and Napo rivers, Their 
supplies were exhausted, and 
Orellana was ordered to sail 
down the Napo to search for 
provisions and treasure. He 
descended the stream to where 
it flows into the Amazon and in 
a specially. constructed vessel 
continued down the Amazon to 
its mouth, This voyage lasted 
eight months. 

Orellana reached the coast in 
August, 1541. From the mouth 
of the Amazon he sailed to 
Venezuela, and thence to Spain. 
There he told glowing tales of 


the fabulous land of El Dorado, 
which he claimed to have seen. 
He said that the land was in- 
habited by a marvelous race of 
female warriors, much like 
those of classical mythology 
who were called Amazons. 
From this story the river gained 
its name of Amazon. 

The king of Spain granted 
Orellana extensive possessions 
and a commission to colonize 
El Dorado. He set out in May, 
1544, with four ships and four 
hundred men, but lost part of 
his fleet and crew in a storm. 
He finally reached the Amazon 
but his ships were wrecked, and 
Orellana and most of the crew 
perished. 

The Amazon rises on the east 
border of the Andes in central 
Peru, and flows for four thou- 
sand miles across Peru and 
Brazil, reaching the Atlantic 
Ocean almost at the equator. 
The river is about two hundred 
miles wide at its mouth. 

Both Peru and Brazil have 
issued stamps commemorating 
the discovery of the Amazon. 
Orellana is pictured on the 
thirty-centavo Peruvian stamp 
that we illustrate. The one-sol 
stamp pictures the discovery of 
the Amazon. 


Table Blessing 
By Maryleona Frost 


Dear God, we thank You for this 
food, 


For rest and home and all things 
For wind and rain and sun above, 
But most of all for those we love. 
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ZA 
credited with being the discover- © 
er of the course of the Amazon, 
who first explored it for most 
of its length, and who is re- 
sponsible for its name, is Fran- 
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(A sequel to the book “‘Jet’s Adventures” ) 


By Bula Hahn 


Beir STOCKWELL, carrying a basket heaped 
with slender, golden ears of popcorn, stopped 
before the door of the log shed. He dropped the 
basket with a thud and faced his sister. “Why 
are you so quiet? You have acted all morning as 
if you didn’t have a friend in the world,” he 
said. Unbuttoning the collar of his homespun 
shirt, he added, ‘“‘aren’t you thankful that our 
crop of popcorn turned out so well ?” 

“No,” Sarah said. “I’m not thankful for any- 
thing.” 

At the startled dismay in her brother’s eyes 
she said, “Anyway, it’s not Thanksgiving time.” 

“It will be in about two weeks,” Jet said know- 
ingly. “But Mother has told us many times that 
we should be thankful every day for all good 
things that come to us.” He stooped and picked 
up an ear of corn. “If this isn’t good I don’t 
know what it is. Think of the popcorn balls we 
can have this winter when we are kept inside 
the cabin by deep snows.” 

Sarah’s expression did not change. Her brown 
eyes were sullen. She twisted the long braids that 
hung over her shoulders and stuck her lips out 
stubbornly. 

“You remember last week when you acted this 
way?” Jet reminded her. ‘“‘Mother made you sit 
without talking for two hours and hull beans.” 

Sarah’s eyes brightened a tiny bit at the mem- 
ory for Jet had had to hull beans too. And at that 
moment Jet was sorry that he had mentioned the 
beans; the reason Sarah had been ill-tempered 
that day was that he had teased her. So they had 
both hulled beans although they had planned 
to go to the woods to gather nuts. 

Sarah was usually good-natured and sunny. 
What was the matter with her today, Jet won- 
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dered. He had not teased her once. Each time [ the 
that he had been tempted he had thought of fH ‘4 
beans and changed his mind. Jet pushed the A 
_basket through the shed door and emptied the j “ee 
corn into a bin. This was the third and last J Colo 
bushel. the | 
Jet was glad to be a pioneer boy in a new — had 
country. The land on his father’s homestead pro- the 
duced good crops. He looked at the corn proudly. fj unde 
Sarah did not look but stood silently outside the J 7! 
door. and 
Jet joined her. He ran his fingers through his f§ 8°04 
hair and shook his head like a young colt, then f 5" 
gave the waistband of his jeans a hitch. Being .* 


an older brother was serious business. It carried 
many responsibilities, especially for a thirteen. 
year-old boy with an eleven-year-old sister. He 
must set a good example before Sarah. He must 
be kind. He must shield her. 

Now today if he let Sarah go in this fretful 
mood into the cabin where Mother was, Mother 
was apt to think that he was responsible, and put 
him and Sarah both to stacking wood and raking 
chips since the beans were all hulled. In that case 
they would not get to ride Kutha, his pony, down 
the slope, across the creek, and up to the top of 
the distant knoll where Uncle John and their 
very new Auntie Sue lived. 

Auntie Sue wanted a wide stone walk to lead iii 
from the step at her door out across the yard toa 
the place where some day she would have a yard fig 
gate. Branching off from this walk, out about\ge 
thirty feet, she wanted a smaller walk to lead to 
the freshly cleared ground where the very next 
spring she would have her vegetable and flower 


cor 
he 
Mo 
Many stones were already piled at the side of We : 


ye 


Auntie Sue’s new log cabin. Jet and Sarah thought 
it lots of fun to dig and shovel and scoop the 
dirt, then turn and place and fit the stones into 

sition, while Auntie Sue, working as hard as 
either of them, kept saying: “It’s wonderful. It’s 
fine. You are the nicest niece and nephew in all 
the country round.” 

Jet glanced at his sister out of the corner of 
his eye. He did want so much to go and help with 
the stone walk. He knew that Sarah wanted to 
go too. Mother had said they could go right after 
the noon meal if they had finished with the pop- 
corn. The corn was shucked and in the bin. Father 
would soon be coming up from the corral, where 
he was making a feed rack. Any moment now 
Mother would stand in the cabin door and ring 
the little bell that told them that dinner was 
ready. 

A blue haze hovered low over the trees at the 
creek, over the grazing land now brown and dull- 
colored, over the long rows of corn shocks in 
the far field. The homestead where the Stockwells 
had lived and worked through two summers and 
the second harvest stretched broad and fertile 
under the noonday autumn sun. 

The ground was high and sloping where Jet 
and Sarah stood, near the shed. They had a 
good view of their father’s land. But Jet looked 
eastward and a little to the south, over the tops 
of the trees at the creek, to the clearing on the 
distant slope. Smoke curled from the chimney 


of a cabin that stood out boldly amid the stumps 
that surrounded it. That was where Mr. Tanner, 
the timberman, lived with his family. Tod and 
Nancy Tanner were Jet and Sarah’s nearest 
friends. 

“Aren't you thankful,” Jet said, “that the Tan- 
ners homesteaded near us and brought a sawmill 
and built a cabin?” 

Sarah looked at the ground and said nothing. 

Jet looked to the west and to the south about 
three miles, where he knew an Indian family 
lived in their small adobe house. He could not 
see the house because it was on the other side 
of a treeless and sandy rise. But Jet knew the 
Indians lived there; he had been in the adobe 
house many times. Running Deer and Moon- 
flower, his sister, were his good friends though 
he did not see them as often as he did Tod and 
Nancy. 

“Aren’t you thankful that the Indian family 
was friendly when they first found us camped 
here on the homestead?” Jet asked with interest. 

Still Sarah said nothing. 

“T’m thankful,” Jet said, “that the old friends 
who came to the new country with us live no 
farther than six or eight miles away. We do 
get to see them occasionally when we have a get- 
together halfway between the homesteads.” Jet’s 
eyes were shining at the memory of good times 
he had had since his father and mother home- 
steaded. “It’s not two years yet and already new 
neighbors have built cab- 
ins that we can see from 
our own dooryard. Father 
says it proves the richness 
of natural resources when 
a new country settles 
quickly.” 

Jet’s eyes grew soft and 
tender. Directly south of 
his father’s land was their 
Uncle John’s homestead. 
Uncle John, Auntie Sue’s 
husband, only a few weeks 
before had built a new 
cabin and established a 
new home. Miss Suzanne 
had come in a covered 
wagon all the way from the 
bluegrass country to live 


The bell called from the 
doorway as Mother swung 
it up and down. 
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Sarah rode behind Jet on the pony. 


in the new cabin with Uncle John and to be an 
aunt to Jet and Sarah and little Lonny their four- 
year-old brother. 

“I’m thankful,” Jet said, “that we have Auntie 
Sue and——” 

“Tm glad that we have Auntie Sue,” Sarah said 
quickly, 

“But what?” Jet asked, straightening up. Being 
glad was something. If Sarah was glad mayhe 
she would stop pouting. 

“Auntie Sue is my aunt,” Sarah tidied 
“but Nancy Tanner goes over to see her oftener 
than I do.” | 

“Well, she lives nearer.’ 


’ Jet’s eyes snapped 


mischievously. “Now, I know what 1 is the matter 
with you. You’ re jealous.” 
“T am not,” Sarah said. “But even on n the days 


that Mother lets me go over to spend the day at 
Uncle John’s, here comes Nancy as soon as 
Auntie Sue and I get.settled with our needles 
and samplers. I don’t want my aunt to teach 
Nancy all the new stitches that teaches me.” 

“Why, Sarah Stockwell!” . Jet exclaimed. 
“You're not only jealous, but you're selfish too.” 

Sarah tucked her head sheepishly. Then Jet 
began to laugh. Now that he knew what was the 
matter with his sister he knew miore what to do 
about it. He whirled her around playfully. “You 
want to help Auntie Sue with her stone walk 
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this afternoon, don’t you?” He pushed the shed 
door shut with a bang. “Then let’s hurry.” 

They started in a run toward the cabin. Pride, 
their dog, wakened from his doze in the sun, 
bounded toward them, not wanting to be left 
out of the fun. Chickens, red and speckled; scat- 
tered in every direction before the sound of run- 
ning feet. The bell called from the doorway as 
Mother swung it up and down. Father left the 
corral and walked swiftly across the barn lot to- 
ward the cabin. 

Jet sat beside Lonny on a bench and faced 
Sarah across the split-log table. He watched 
for signs of pouting, but Sarah seemed to have 
forgotten her ill-humor. Her eyes sparkled, and 
she chatted gaily as she looked at the basket 
that Mother had prepared for Uncle John and 
Auntie Sue. They had started their home too late 
in the season to have food stored for the com- 
ing winter. Mother and Father would share many 
things with them. In the basket were golden 
kernels of corn that had been dried in the sun, 
strips of dried pumpkin, and dried wild rasp- 
berries. 

Mother said that Sarah need not help with the 
dishes. That would let her and Jet get an earlier 
start. Sarah rode behind Jet on the pony. She 
carried the basket with one arm and held onto 
her brother with the other. Kutha trotted down 
the path toward the creek, his ears twitching at 
every sound, glad it seemed for the opportunity 
to spend an afternoon with Jet and Sarah. Many 


times of late the pony had had to help with the first 
heavier farm work. ie 
Across the creek at the shallows, up the slope v 
on the other side, and Jet and Sarah were on tal 
Uncle John’s land. Auntie Sue waved to them a tied 
they neared the cabin. Then Sarah’s arm tight By. 
ened around her brother. “Look over yonder,’ lad 
she said. : i 
Jet turned his head, and there was Nancy A 
astraddle the top pole of the high rail fenc@ ,, 
that separated the Tanner homestead from Uncle 4: 
John’s. Her slat bonnet hung down her back, its |. 
ties fastened under her chin. As Jet and Sarah@ 
watched Nancy jumped to the ground on the nea) 
side and came running. len 
Jet knew that Sarah was scowling. “You should coule 
be ashamed,” he told her. “Auntie Sue loves you, Av 
but if she sees you acting like this, she'll 
disappointed.” 
A loud whoop made Jet and Sarah turn and to th 
look the other way. On a pony Running Deer andi 9, 1. 
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Moonflower came galloping up the trail through 
the trees from the west. Auntie Sue left the step 


le, § and came out into the yard holding her full skirt 
n, § daintily. “How good of all of you to come,” she 
ft B called. 
at- Running Deer leaped to the ground and re- 
in- # moved his headband of bright feathers. “Me— 
as @ big, strong. Carry stones—white woman walk 
he on.” 
Moonflower dropped her many-colored 
shoulder blanket and went over to a pile of black 
ed walnuts drying in the sun. She began removing 
ed |@ the partly dried hulls. “Stain spoil white hands 
ave —no hurt Indian hands.” 
ind “Tod could not come,” Nancy told them. “He 
Ket had to help Paw at the sawmill.” 
- Sarah gave the basket to her aunt; then she and 
me Jet and Nancy went to the place marked for 
om W the walk and began scooping dirt. “You are so 
a good to come and help me,” Suzanne said, hold- 
den ing her head very high. “I can’t find it in my 
sun; @ heart ever to be lonely.” She took the basket inside 
4SP' @ the cabin and when she returned she carried an 
earthen bowl filled with molasses cookies. They 
| the vere dark and pebbley with nut meats. She called 
tliet the children to join her. “You must first eat some 
She § of my cookies, then we will all go to work.” 
es Sarah bit into a cooky. She turned it over in 
lown ther hand. “It doesn’t taste like Mother’s molasses 
cookies.” 
“They're good though,” Jet said. 
Many Suzanne’s eyes twinkled. “They are the very 
h the Bt first cookies that I ever made. My John says they 
are splendid.” 
slop' When they had finished eating they went to 
re ©" work. The girls scooped dirt while the boys car- 
“m @® 4M tied stones, Some of the stones were so large 
tight that it took both boys to carry one. They were 
det," clad, for these stones would fill quite a large 
space. The smaller stones were put aside for the 
Nancy smaller walk. 
fect Then Jet had a bright idea. At the base of the 
Uncle itt along the creek on his father’s homestead 
ck, tt was a ledge of flat stones. “Running Deer and I 
Sarah could take Uncle John’s iron bar and sledge 
fe nei hammer and go down there and dig out a lot of 
stones,” he told Auntie Sue. “Later Uncle John 
should could haul them up here.” 
=Auntie Sue thought that a splendid idea. So 
e'll Do the boys promised to return for their sisters at 
sundown; then they got on their ponies and rode 
m a to the creek. Leaving the ponies tied to a tree 
eer 


on level ground, the boys scrambled down the cliff 


Jet, lying flat on the ground, reached down into 
the hole. 


to the ledge. “Heap good,” Running Deer said. 

The boys inserted the iron bar in a crevice and 
heaved with all their might. It took several at- 
tempts before the stone came loose. With much 
prodding and shoving they moved it over to one 
side. It was smooth and even, its edges well- 
shaped. One after another the boys pried and 
dug and loosened the stones. Jet looked at them. 
How nearly alike they were and what a fine walk 
they would make. 

“Rocks—all same,” Running Deer said. 

“That will save a lot of work,” Jet told him 
as he picked up the bar and went to digging 
around a stone that had been covered by the 
other stones. It came loose quickly and the boys 
shoved it aside. For a moment neither boy spoke. 
They stared down into a deep hole that had been 
beneath the last stone. “What is?” the Indian 
asked. 

Jet shook his head. Then he picked up the iron 
bar and lying flat on the ground reached down 
into the hole. He held on tightly so he would 
not lose Uncle John’s bar, but the end struck 
something only a few feet down. It was a wooden 
something—hollow, or at least it sounded hollow. 

“Box—gold maybe?” Running Deer said. 

Maybe it was gold, Jet thought—buried treas- 
ure? Then he felt (Please turn to inside back cover) 
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T WAS spring 

in Jerusalem and 
time for the annual 
feast of the Passover. 
Jesus and His disci- 
ples attended the 
celebration. Admir- 
ing crowds followed 
Jesus as He talked 
during the day in the 
streets, under the 
trees, and in the 
Temple grounds. But 
when evening came 
Jesus walked with 
His disciples through 
the small garden of 
Gethsemane, over 
the hill, to the little 
town of Bethany. Je- 
sus had friends there 
whom He loved dear- 
ly and who loved 
Him. With them He 
could find rest and quiet. 

Once Jesus said, “Let him who has eyes see, 
and him who has ears hear.” At another time 
He said, “There is none so blind as he who has 
eyes and yet will not see and he who has ears 
and will not hear.” 

There is joy in seeing the beautiful country- 
side, the sunlight, the flowers, the clear babbling 
brook, our mother’s face, the smile of a ome 
But Jesus was talking about “inner seeing,” 
ing with the mind and heart, the kind of “seeing” 
we do with our eyes closed or when we are 
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By Bula Haba 
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Mary Magdalene turned at the sound. 


in a dark room. 
Some of Jesus’ fol- 
lowers had this pow- 
er of “inward see- 
ing’; most of His 
disciples had it. Their 
vision had followed 
through until they 
saw Jesus and what 
He was much more 
understandingly than 
did the multitude 
who listened to Him 
and saw Him only as 
a quiet, good man 
who talked about the 
Fatherhood of God 
and the brotherhood 
of men. Because the 
disciples did see with 
-that inward seeing 
they were willing to 
leave their homes, 
their work, and fol- 
low Jesus. 

Love will open the door and help us to see 
beyond the everyday things around us. It was on 
love that Jesus founded His doctrine, love for 
the Father, love for mankind, love of men for 
each other. With His disciples Jesus had gone 
from village to village, from city street to moun- 
tainside. But He did more than teach. Jesus 
healed the sick, made the blind to see, the lame 
to walk, and the deaf to hear. 

Many people turned to Jesus and His doctrine 
of love. They left the old forms of worship and 
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the staid customs of the synagogues. This angered 


the priests there in Jerusalem. They believed 
that their influence among the people would be 
lessened if Jesus were permitted to continue 
teaching His doctrine of love, mercy, and justice 
for all. So they plotted to kill Him. 

The wicked plotters would not harm Jesus 
while He preached in the streets during the day. 
They waited and slipped up quietly one night as 
He rested in the garden of Gethsemane with 
only His disciples around Him. The angry mob 
seized Jesus roughly and bound Him. The next 
day after a meaningless trial before Pilate, they 
crucified Him on the cross. 

Loving friends led by a kind and good man 

placed Jesus’ body in a tomb that was in a hillside 
garden outside Jerusalem. The enemies of Jesus 
remembered something that Jesus’ friends in 
their sorrow had forgotten; and because the 
enemies remembered, they rolled a huge stone 
across the door of the tomb and sealed it securely. 
They set an armed guard to watch the place; and 
far into the night the soldiers walked, their spears 
gleaming in the moonlight, their heavy shoes 
making a dismal sound on the ground. 
_ In the stillness of that night there came a 
great rumbling sound as if an earthquake had 
been ripping the ground. The soldiers who stood 
guard heard it. They were filled with fear, with 
horror, and fell to the earth as if they were dead. 
The mighty stone that closed the door of the 
tomb rolled away. 

An angel heard the same sound and it was a 
joyful sound, a sound of promise. It told of 
liberation, deliverance, freedom from death! The 
angel with a face as bright as the sunlight and 
in garments as white as snow, came and stood 
inside the tomb. 

It was the morning of the third day after 
Jesus had been crucified. It was quiet in the little 
gatden. Three of Jesus’ friends, Mary, Mary 
Magdalene, and Salome, walked down the path. 
They carried sweet-smelling spices and fragrant 
gums that they wished to place on the body of 
their dear Master. 

Then suddenly they stopped before the toinb. 
The stone was not there, the tomb was open. 

“Fear not,” the angel said. “You have come 
seeking Jesus, but He is not here; He is risen! 
Come, see the place where He lay.” 

The women went into the tomb. Then quickly 
they ran out to tell the glad news to the disciples 
and friends. “Jesus is not dead. He lives!’ The 


women had heard the angel’s words, heard them 
with that inner hearing that comes with the love 
of Jesus, and the women knew the message to 
be true. 

Later that same day Mary Magdalene went 
alone to the empty tomb. Since her dear Master 
was alive, she wanted to see Him, hear His voice. 
Her longing was so great that while she knelt 
there on the ground she wept. 

“Why do you weep?” 

Mary Magdalene turned at the sound. Her 
eyes blinded by tears, she said, “Jesus, my Lord, 
is not in the tomb and I know not where to find 
Him.” 

“Mary!” Her companion spoke her name. 
Tears were brushed aside. She heard the familiar 
voice of Jesus, and she = (Please turn to page 26) 


Spring 
By Kathryn S. Gibson 


When springtime comes I plant my 
seeds 
Without a rake or hoe; 
I plant them in the queerest places, 
Everywhere I go. 


One I plant in someone’s heart 
By saying just a word; 

It may be quite a little seed, 
Just something nice I heard. 


Another one I plant with work 
(It’s only washing dishes) ; 

But still it really is a seed, 
For it’s what my mother wishes. 


e 


“Thank-you” and “please” are two 
more words 
I plant most every day; 
I even keep the weeds from growing 
By words I do not say! 


I use words to chase away 
Each tiny bit of gloom. 

I wish that all could share my garden 
When the flowers bloom. 


DSSS 
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LD BIDDY, the speckled hen, called 
@) to her brood: ‘Come out in the garden 
and scratch for your food. Just watch and I'll 
teach you to dig in the ground, and if you 
look sharp a fat worm may be found.” 

Old Biddy dug fast. As she made the dirt 
fly, she clucked to her chicks, coaxing each 
one to try. 

Near by in the weeds sat wise old Mr. 
Bunny, who thought Biddy’s digging was 
really quite funny. He wrinkled his nose as 
he hopped into sight, and all Biddy’s chick- 
ens ran to her in fright. 

She covered her brood, and she said: 
“Children dear, it’s just Bunny Rabbit, you 
need have no fear.” Then she told Mr. 
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Bunny, “You’d best run away. The day- 
light’s no time for a rabbit to play.” 

Bunny raised his long ears and he quickly 
replied, “My dear, this is one time we rabbits 
don’t hide. You surely must know there’s a 
very good reason for us to feel free when it’s 
near Easter season. Without us there’d be 
not one bright-colored egg. And what of 
your egg-rolling contests, I beg?” 

“Cluck, cluck!” scolded Biddy, “it’s only 
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 CBIDY HENDRY 


day- ahabit folks have of pretending the painter's 

a rabbit. Your painting my eggs is no less 

uickly § than deceiving. You'll have to show me if 
abbits ff you have me believing.” 

sre’saf§ “Oh, ho!” replied Bunny, “if you think 

en it’s it's true that seeing’s believing, then here’s 

2’d_be what do. You show me how you put the 


yolk and the white inside of the eggshell and 
seal it up tight. Then I will show you how my 
colors I mix, how I paint the e ese are 


very good tricks! 


“We will both be much*wiser when each 
of us shows the other the very best tricks that 
he knows.” 

Poor Biddy was puzzled. She dug and she 
scratched. She thought of the eggs she had 
laid and had hatched. How the yolks and the 
whites got inside of the shell was a mystery 
Biddy herself couldn’t tell. 

Bunny saw she was vexed, and he hated 
to tease, so he offered a scheme that was cer- 
tain to please: “If that is a secret you’d 
rather not share, you keep yours, I'll keep 
mine. Now that surely is fair.” 

And since neither could tell, each just 
went his own way, content to bring joy to a 
glad Easter Day. 
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The Bunnies 


By Janet Lee Stouffer (8 years) 
Wabash, Ind. 


I watched the bunnies in the store 
Until I couldn’t any more—— 
I couldn’t keep my hand away 
From the soft huddle where they 


lay. 2 


Evening Prayer 


By Robert F. Smith (10 years) 

Hamilton, Ont., Canada 

O God, we thank You for this day 

Full of happiness and cheer; 

For our homes and for our play; 

For the goodness through the year. 

Oh, hear us now, we pray, 

At the end of this glad day. 


My Sisters 


By Eva Blattner (10 years) 
Washington, Iowa 


I have three sisters—one, two, 
three— 

They ail are very nice to me. 
Two are big and one is small; 

So you see I’m in between them all. 
One of my sisters is named Shirley; 
She doesn’t like to get up early. 
Another one is called Marie; 

She likes to listen to jamboree. 
Wanda is the smallest of us girls; 
She has pretty golden curls. 


My Family 
By Thelma D. Stephenson 


(11 years) 
Toronto, Ont., Canada 


I love my sister, my mother, and 
Dad; 


I think they are the finest a girl 
ever had. 

I wouldn’t trade them for another— 

My sister, my dad, or my mother. 
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Thoughts 
Suzanne Teel (6 years) 
Sherman Oaks, Calif. 


Each night when I go to bed 
Happy thoughts are in my head. 


The Teakettle’s Song 


By Blonchile Dawkins (12 years) 
Stone Ridge, N. Y. 


The best of songs I love to hear 

Is the teakettle singing its song of 
cheer. 

It seems to say right out to me, 

“Come and join my carol 

And see how happy we can be.” 

Soon we both sing and laugh with 
glee. 

Then as I listen, “Deary me, 

We have sung so very long,” it said; 

“I think both better toddle to bed.” 

When I go to bed I still can hear 

The song of my friend the tea- 
kettle dear. 


My Bunny 
By Ella Dale Sever (8 years) 
Kansas City, Mo. 


My bunny has the softest fur; 
It’s very white indeed. 

Bunny does not mew or purr 

But hops o’er grass and leaves. 
Bunny eats carrots and cabbage, 
Sleeps under a bush at night; 

He hops, no matter what his age, 
When children come in sight. 


SQ 
My Dachshund Pup 


By James Hall (8 years) 
Oak Park, Ill. 


This little is my song, 


About my dog that’s, oh, so long. 


He has short legs and big long 


ears; 
He looks so sad he ‘most has tears. 


.mamed after me, Mother?’ Susan 


A Trip to a Star 


By Bernice Newcombe (11 years) 
Montreal, Que., Canada 


One day Susan Star asked her 
mother, “Are the stars in the sky 


was only a very little girl, so her 
mother told her seriously that the 
stars were in the heavens before she 
was born, before anyone was born. 

After that Susan said that she be- 
longed to the stars, and that they 
were her queens. 

At night when she was supposed 
to be asleep, Susan used to sit up in 
her bed, which was near the win- 
dow, and look out at the stars. One 
night as she was sitting thus she 
saw a star that was bigger and 
brighter than the rest. She must go 
to that star; she must. Suddenly she 
felt herself being lifted into the 
air; then she was sitting on the star, 
and strange little people were peek- 
ing at her. One brave little one came 
up to her and asked her where she 
had come from. She answered, “] 
come from the earth.” Whereupon 
the little people said: “We don't 
want you here. Go away.” They 
pushed her off the star, and she felt 
herself falling through space. She 
screamed, ‘Mother, Mother, save 
me.” She opened her eyes to find 
her mother looking down at her. 
Susan looked out the window, and 
the big star was still there, but she 
knew she had never been there and 
that her trip was only a dream. 


Pussy Willows 
By Jerry Cusick (9 years) 
Evansville, Ind. 
Pussy willows are soft and round, 
Pussy willows are white and 
brown. 


Their coat is like a kitten’s fur, 
And I can almost hear them putt! 
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At Dusk 


By Lorene Sandborg (91, years) 
Seattle, Wash. 


When rustling winds are blowing 
Through trees at the end of day, 
Then you know that it is time 
To come in from your play. 


. When the birds have hushed their 
singing 
And then have flown away, 
Then you know that it is time 
To come inside to stay. 


When the sunburnt face of heaven 
Turns from golden into grey, 
Then you'll see that all the ships 

Come in across the bay. 


A Bedtime Poem 
By Bonnie Lou Schulze (11 years) 
Evansville, Ind. 
Turn out the light, 
Please shut the door; 
Also say good night. 
And now the day is o’er. 


Tomorrow is another day; 
Let’s begin it with work 
And end it with play; 
Then start over once again. 


Smiles 


By Irma Coons (11 years) 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


If you give a smile or two, 
You'll still have plenty to spare; 
So smile, smile all the day through, 
And the world won't look so 
bare. 


You'll be giving someone a very 
great gift 
That will help him through the 


So won’t you 
a lift, 
And help him out that way? 


The Easter Bunny 
By Marcia Gayle Hagerty 
(9 years) 
Minden, Nebr. 

What is that so white and furry? 
Why that is a bunny in a hurry; 
Down the road he goes hopping 
To do his Easter shopping. 


please give someone 


Editor’s Note 


What to send us for these pages: 
Your own stories and poems. 
Please do not copy. 


When to send it: At least three 
months before the number it 
is to be used in. If your poem or 
story is for July, send it now. 


How to prepare it: Write plainly. 
Give your name, address, and 
age. Inclose a note from a par- 
ent or teacher assuring us that 
the work is your own, not 


copied. 


Where to send it: Address your 
letter to Wee Wisdom Writ- 
er’s Guild, 917 Tracy, Kansas 
City 6, Mo. 


Who can have his work pub- 
lished: Any reader under fif- 
teen years of age. 


We regret that we cannot re- 
turn unused contributions. 


My Heart 


By America Precup (11 years) 
Hallettsville, Tex. 


My heart is a great big factory, 

With many a different tool. 

It pumps blood back and forth— 

To compare with a stove in school. 

All twenty-four hours don’t go to 
waste, 

And nothing about it is a disgrace. 

Its color is red, it doesn’t turn blue; 

And everything I said is positively 
true. 

When I get mad it pumps fast, 

When I’m blue, no telling what it 
will do. 

The heart donates blood to many 
veins; 

Don’t think now that I’m not sane. 


Dan 


By Lewis Hewitt (8 years) 
Boskung, Ont., Canada 


Dan is my pony; 

He is a dapple gray. 

I ride him to school, 

Which is two miles away. 
He plays in the schoolyard 
While I work in the school. 
‘Every one sees that : 
Dan and I never miss school. 


The Life of a Bicycle 


By Barbara Wright (12 years) 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 


First a wheel and then a chain— 

Rubber tires aren’t bothered by — 
rain; 

Now a spoke and now a seat— 

All make bicycles smooth and neat; 

Then last of all, a finishing stroke. 

Now ’tis ready for store or shop, 

Where the person who buys it will 
have to stop. 

Just as soon as it reaches the store 

In walks a person with money ga- 
lore. 

He bought the bike and took it with 
him 

Out to the State that they call Wis- 
consin. 

He had been riding for many a mile 

When some careless driver just 
misread a dial. 

Alas and alack, a sad day was this! 

This dear old bike was now on the 
scrap list. 

But it didn’t mind being used for 
scrap, 

For it knew it would help put Japan 
off the map. 


The Brook 


By Joy Watson (11 years) 
Greenville, Mich. 


I saw a little brook today ; 

It sounded as if it had something 
to say. 

And as it sang merrily away 

It sounded as if it said, ‘Please 
stay.” 


I waited a long time for it to talk, 

And seeing it didn’t, away I 
walked. 

Through all my life I will hear it 
singing so merry 

And be very sorry I didn’t tarry. 


SQ 


Wee Wisdom 


By Patricia Thomas (11 years) 
Saint Thomas, Ont., Canada 


WEE WISDOM is a magazine 
That everybody likes. 

It is an ideal magazine 
To take with you on hikes. 

There are poems, pictures, cutouts, 
Clubs, and things to do; 

And if you have subscribed for it 
You'll know about this too. 
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ED SLOAN woke in the strange dark of 
his friend’s bedroom. Something was 
wrong! 

He listened for a sound from Andy Van Orden 
in the bed on the other side of the room. All 
he heard was the wind shrilling around the house 
and rushing through the bare trees outside the 
window. Minute by minute the wind grew 
stronger. But was that all he heard? 

He held his breath for fear that its whispering 
in his lungs might drown the sound he thought 
he heard, a long and sinister creak of metal on 
metal, followed by the bang of a door violently 
closed. 

“Andy!” he called to his friend. “Andy!” 

If anything went wrong on the Van Orden 
farm that was even distantly connected with his 
being there, Red knew that his father and mother 
would not let him stay all night with Andy again. 

Creak-bang! This time he was sure he heard 
it. 

“Andy!” he said, anxious and insistent. 


The bed -across the room protested under 


Andy's movement, and Andy’s voice came sleep- 
ily: “O. K., Red. What's the trouble?” 

“Storm’s coming up,” said Red, “When we 
put down the hay for the cows this evening, did 
we remember to lock the loft doors we opened ? 
Listen!” 

In the wind-filled stillness came the creak-bang 
again. 

“Huh!” said Andy. “What do you mean?” 

Red heard him swing out of his bed, and Red 
pushed back his bedcovers. The light flashed 
on. Andy was putting on his clothing over his 
pajamas, Red began to dress too. 


By Lawrent Lee 


Pictures by Florence McCurdy 


“The wind’s strong enough to tear the doors 


off their hinges,” he said as he pushed his shirt jun 
under his belt and into his pants: “Your grand-§ wa: 
father’ll be sore if the wind breaks them.” and 
“Sure he will,” said Andy. “Anyone would be 4 
The first thing he ever taught me was to lock No 
up good, every night. When a place is put tof of 
bed right, no one has to get up in the dark andj and 
go prowling around.” ; I 
“Tt was as much my fault as yours,” said Red Wh 
honestly. “I knew the doors should be locked,jm The 
but we were having so much fun putting down a 
et 


the hay that I forgot all about them, When we 
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Red 


Forgot 


Creak-bang! The sound grew 
louder as they struggled toward it. 


put the hay over the hole in the loft floor and 
jumped on it, down into the manger below, it 
was like jumping eight feet into a featherbed— 
and more exciting!” 

Andy opened the door. The house was quiet. 
No one else had been disturbed by the creak-bang 
of the door. If only they could get to the barn 
and lock the doors before any harm was done! 

Light-footed, the boys crept through the house. 
When they stepped outside, the gale struck them. 
There was no use trying to talk. The wind 
snatched the words from their lips and carried 
them away into the night. 


Bending against the wind, they tried to run; 
but its strength pushed against them, slowing 
them down and throwing them off their course. 

Creak-bang! The sound grew louder as they 
struggled toward it. 

“Surely,” thought Red, “the hinges are al- 
ready broken and the doors’ll come down any 
minute!” 

When at last they reached the barn, Andy 
pushed back one side of the rolling doors just 
far enough for them to slip through. The gust 
of wind that came in with them raised enough 
dust to sting their nostrils and tickle their lungs. 

Coughing, they groped toward the ladder that 
led to the hole in the loft floor, through which 
hay was thrown down for the stock. 

It gaped empty above them, a slightly lighter 
gray square; for the wide double doors of the 
loft were open to the outside world. They were 
the ones to the doorway through which the hay 
from the meadow was hoisted into the loft for 
storage; and they were creaking and banging 
with each shift of the wind. 

Step by step the boys mounted the ladder. 

Andy's head came on a level with the loft 
floor. 

“The air up here is full of dust and chaff!” he 
grunted. “I can hardly breathe!” 

When Red reached the loft, he understood. 
Particles of dust ahd straw beat through the 
air. Instinctively his eyes closed against them. 
They cut his face. He threw up an arm to protect 
himself against them, burying his nose in his 
sleeve so that he might not draw the stinging 
bits into his lungs. 

Awkwardly he scrambled onto the loft floor. 

Struggling to his feet, he saw Andy silhouetted 
against the gray night sky, in the gusty open door- 
way. He was holding to the heavy chain that 
went over the pulley that was suspended in the 
middle of the doorway and that was used each 
season to hoist the hay from the wagons to the 
loft. 

Andy was peering out, examining the doors, 
which for the moment were blown flat against 
the outer sides of the barn, one on each side of 
the opening. 

Red stumbled forward. 

“Get your head back, Andy!” he cried. “If one 
of those doors blows shut, it’ll knock you out!” 

Andy stepped back. 

“IT don’t know how we're going to close them,” 
he said. “The wind’s so strong it’s just as if they 
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were nailed back!” 

In the doorway breathing was 
easier, because the air was free 
of straw and dust. Clinging to 
one jamb, Red reached out as 
far as he could along the board 
that braced the top of the door. 
Hooking his fingers around it, 
he pulled with all his might. 
The door did not budge. 

“I guess,” he stammered, 
short of breath, “we'll have to 
wait till the wind blows them 
shut. Then we can swing onto 
them and hold them till we can 
get them locked.” 

Both boys clung to the heavy 
chain and waited, Andy before 
the left door, Red before the 
right. 

Minutes passed with the wind 
panting against the doors, jerk- 
ing at them, keeping up a rattle 
and clatter, but never bringing 
them close enough for the boys 
to get hold of them. 

Then with the suddenness of 
a lightning flash the door on 
the left came toward them, big 
and dark and menacing. 

Andy let go of the chain. 
With both hands he caught hold 
of the big hook that jangled in 
the upper right corner. Red 
lunged for a handhold, but the 
wind shifted; and the door 
jerked back, dragging Andy 
with it out of the doorway, into 
the open, 

There he hung, way out from 
the barn wall, clinging to the 
hook, at the mercy of a petulant 
wind, which had _ suddenly 
veered to the other side of the 
building. 

The drop to the ground was 
long and dangerous. Somehow 
in the next few minutes, before 
Andy’s hold could weaken and 
let him fall that terrible dis- 
tance, Red had to bring him 
back to the loft. He dared not 
wait for the next blast of wind 
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to do it. As likely as not, the 
wind would carry Andy farther 
away instead of bringing him 
back. 

Bending, Red exerted all his 
strength to draw the end of 
the heavy hoisting chain from 
the coils on the floor and drag 
it far to the right, where he 
draped the end over the door- 
sill. That would keep the right 


door from crashing shut on 


them, and from sweeping Andy 


. from his uncertain handhold or 


striking Red while he was try- 
ing to help Andy. So far as Red 
was concerned, he would have 
to guard as best he could against 
a sudden swinging in of the 
door on the left, where Andy 
hung. It was a risk he had to 
take. 

Straddling the hoisting chain 
so that he might lean against it 
and steady himself, he took firm 
hold of both lengths of chain 
that fell from the pulley and 
braced his feet against the board 
at the bottom of the doorway so 
that he could lean far out of the 
loft, toward the left door and 
Andy. 

The wind puffed treacherous. 
ly but not too strongly about 
him. The door, anchored some. 
what by Andy’s weight, creaked 
gently; but it was still some 
inches beyond Red’s reach. 

Red shifted against the chain 
so that he could have one hand 
free. 

“Put back your foot, Andy,” 
he called, “Double your knee so 
that I can get hold of your 
boot.” 

Andy did not answer, but he 
obeyed. 

Red grabbed Andy’s foot and 
began pulling him back. 

It was a heartbreaking task. 
Red’s arms and legs ached; and 
the tension in -him grew with 
the need to get Andy back to 
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safety before his hold on the 
door could weaken and break or 
the wind should sweep back to 
this side of the barn and throw 
the door wide again. 

All Red’s strength seemed 
gone when at last he sank prone 
on the loft floor; but Andy’s 
feet came down inside the door- 
way; and Andy’s hands, white 
with strain in the gray light, 
pulled the heavy hook down 
into its hasp. 

“J was almost a gonner!” 
stammered Andy as he knelt be- 
side Red, to help him snake in 
the hoisting chain, whose end 
had braced open the door on 
the right. “Each minute I 
thought I'd have to let go and 


drop!” 
“Here comes the door!” 
gasped Red. 


Both boys leaped to their 
feet, The left door crashed shut; 
and while the wind held it there 
shivering under its new vio- 
lence, they fastened it tight. 

“It’s sure dark in here!” said 
Andy as they groped their way 
toward the ladder that would 
take them down from the barn 
loft. 

“But the dust and chaff are 
settling,” said Red. “We can 
breathe.” 

Slowly they descended and 
left the barn for the outside 
world. 

The creak-bang of the loft 
doors was still, but the wind 
seemed even stronger. 

Red and Andy lay against 
it as they struggled toward the 
house. A limb crashed down 
from an ancient elm, and the 
wind rolled it over and over 
down the slope, little branches 
snapping under its weight. 

Neither boy spoke; but in the 
quiet of Andy’s room Red said 
as he crept into bed, “If those 

(Please turn to page 29) 


BY JATTA TAYLOR. KEITH 


re OUR government is asking us to use carefully our food 

supplies you will want to eat your Easter eggs after you have 
enjoyed the fun of coloring them. Here are two recipes for de- 
licious egg dishes: 


Egg en Casserole 


6 hard-boiled eggs 114 teaspoonfuls mustard | 
1%, cupful soft butter or margarine salt and pepper 

34, teaspoonful chopped onion 34, cupful sour cream 

3 teaspoonfuls minced parsley 14, cupful dry bread crumbs 


© Cut eggs in half. Remove yolks and mash with 3 tablespoonfuls 
butter, the onion, parsley, mustard, salf and pepper. Pile back in 
the egg whites. Place cut side up, in a shallow baking dish and 
cover with sour cream. Cover with crumbs and dot with the re- 
maining butter. Bake in hot (400° F.) oven 20 minutes. 


Creamed Eggs 


2 tablespoonfuls butter or 

margarine pinch of pepper 

3 tablespoonfuls flour 114 cupfuls milk 
4 hard-boiled eggs 


1/4, teaspoonful salt 


© Melt butter or margarine and blend with flour, salt, and pepper, 
gradually adding milk. Stir and cook until thick. Cut eggs in small 
pieces, add to hot sauce, and stir lightly until eggs are heated. 
Serve on toast. 


Make an Easter Ege Nest 


@ About twelve days before Easter get plenty of seed oats, also a 
large pie pan or shallow dish. Sprinkle the bottom of the con- 
tainer with soil then cover completely with a layer of seeds. Spread 
a layer of soil over the seeds and dampen thoroughly with water. 
Place in a sunny window and keep moist. In a few days tiny green 
shoots will start coming up. By Easter you will have a nice green 
nest ready for your colored eggs. 

® To write your name on your Easter eggs first hard-boil and 
cool the eggs, then write your name with a piece of white or light- 
colored crayola. (A stub pen dipped in melted paraffin may be 
used in place of crayola.) Place egg in glassful of cool dye until 
name stands out clearly. (Hot dye will not work as it melts the 
wax.) 
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An Easter Toy 


By Glenn Morgan 


U SE THIS rabbit pattern to make a pull toy. Draw the pattern 


twice as large as the picture if the rabbit is to be made of 
wood. Trace pattern on a scrap of 1-inch wood and cut out. Cut 
a piece of 1-inch board about 6 inches wide and 8 inches long 
for the cart. Fasten wooden wheels on the sides, or saw the ends off 
spools and fasten these with large screws. 

Cut four sides for the egg box, using measurements given in 
side-view sketch, and nail the four sides together. Bore two holes 
through the cart (see picture for position of rabbit on base) and 
two the same distance apart in the rabbit base. Fasten the rabbit 
on the cart with two screws. Use airplane glue to hold the box in 

lace. 
3 Paint the whole thing with enamel. Make the rabbit’s ears pink, 
the basket and wheels blue, and the base pink. 

Fasten a cord in the middle of the front end and put a bead on 
the end of the cord. 

Easter decorations can be made by using the rabbit pattern 
the size given. Cut two rabbits from stiff white paper. Past the 
ears, heads, and tails together. Spread the feet just enough so the 
bunny will stand up. A simple basket can be made by folding a 
6-inch square of paper into nine squares, Cut the corners off and 
cut slits on all four corners as shown in sketch. Bend the sides up, 
and fold the flaps over and paste. See side view of paper box. 
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Love Opens the Door 


(Continued from page 17) 


saw the dear form of her loved 
Master. 

On that same day two of 
Jesus’ friends were walking 
along the road that led from 
Jerusalem to Emmaus, a village 
seven miles distant. Before start- 
ing out on the journey they had 
heard the news of the risen Je- 
sus. They talked of this won- 
derful thing as they strode 
along. Jesus came and walked 
with them. In the little village 
He sat down to supper with 
them. He broke bread and 
blessed it, and the hearts of the 
two men were filled with happi- 
ness, They heard the sound of 
their Master’s voice and looked 
again on His loved face. 

In Jerusalem that night the 
disciples sat and talked. They 
were in a closed room with 
the doors barred, fearful for 
their own safety, when Jesus 
came and stood in their midst. 
“Peace be unto you,” He said. 
When the disciples heard the 
loved voice and saw their dear 
Master, they embraced Him lov- 
ingly. 

The ple who saw and 
heard Jesus after He rose from 
the tomb on that first Easter 
day were people who loved 
Him. Their love for Jesus had ° 
given them that inward knowing 
which helped both seeing and 
hearing. 

Again it is spring, Easter! 
“Christ is risen!” The glad news 
will be told. We shall hear it, 
tell it, sing it. But if we do 
not hear the words with that 
inner knowing that comes with 
the love of Jesus, we shall not 
really hear them. If we do not 
look beyond the greening trees, 
the blossoming lilies, the Easter 
parade, we shall not see the 
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risen Jesus. We shall see Him 
only through the upswing of 
love in our own hearts and the 
reflection of that love in the 
eyes of the people whom we 
meet. 


Happy Thoughts 


If you will memorize the happy 
thought for the week you will find 
it helpful. Say it when you first wake 
up in the morning and repeat it to 
yourself each time you think of it 
through the day. 


For the week of April 1 


Each morning I take time to 
pray: 

“Dear God, watch over me 
today.” 


For the week of April 8 


Since God cares for each little 
bird, 


I know His children’s prayers 


are heard. 


For the week of April 15 
With all my heart and soul I 
ray: 
“May peace come to this earth 
to stay.” 
For the week of April 22 


I thank my Father for good 
health; 
It is my very greatest wealth. 


For the week of April 29 
I count my blessings o’er and 


o’er, 
And each day I discover more. 


“LUCILLE - 
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E summer eve- 
ning the Lincoln 
family were seated at 
the supper table. Fred 
had been quiet for some 
time, when he finally 
turned to his older 
brother. 

“Charles,” he asked, 
“is the honey found in 
flowers the same as that 
in beehives? I was suck- 
ing some clover blos. 
soms this afternoon and 
the honey didn’t taste 
like what we eat.” 

“That’s a good ques- 
tion,” Charles said. 
shows you have been doing some thinking. No, 
they are not the same.” 

“What makes them different ?” continued Fred. 

“Well,” Charles remarked thoughtfully, “it is 
the bees.” 

“The bees!” cried Dorothy and Emmie. 

“Yes. I'll tell you how it is. The honey or nec- 
tar, as the sweet liquid in flowers is called, is 
designed by nature to attract bees and other in- 
sects. This nectar tastes like sweetened water, and 
the bees are very fond of it. 

“Inside the bee’s body is a sac or pocket where 
the nectar is stored when swallowed.” 

“I didn’t know that bees had pockets,” inter- 
rupted Emmie. ‘And how funny to have pockets 
inside.” 

“Bees are wonderful insects,” continued 
Charles. After drinking all the nectar it can, the 
bee flies back to the hive. Then the most inter- 
esting thing happens. From its honey sac or 
pocket the bee disgorges into cells prepared for it, 
the sweet nectar it has gathered from the flowers. 
There the nectar changes its flavor and becomes 
honey.” 

“Oh!” the children exclaimed in wonder. 

“Did you ever see this done, Charles?” queried 
Fred. 

“No, but I have read about it. And let me tell 
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What Fred Learned 
About Bees 


By Annie Bryant 


you . something else. 
Why do you suppose 


nature made this nectar 


anyway?” 

There were several 
guesses. 

“I have told you it 
was to attract the bees 
and other insects; but 
why should the flowers 
want to attract them? 
Every flower that is 
making seeds must have 
pollen brought to it. 
Some flowers have their 
own pollen, and are not 
dependent on _ other 
flowers. For other 
plants the pollen must be carried from one flower 
to the other, and this is where the bee comes in. 

“The bee comes to the flowers to get nectar to 
make honey for the hive and pollen, which when 
mixed with honey makes bee-bread for the baby 
bees. If you were to look at a bee closely you 
would see that its body, its head, and even its 
legs, are covered with hairs. When the bee crawls 
into a flower the pollen clings to some part of 
this hairy surface. When it squeezes into another 
flower, part of the pollen is brushed off and left to 
help make the seeds. The rest he carries home in 
his pollen baskets and it is used to make wax and 
bee-bread. 

“Is the pollen always yellow?” asked Dorothy. 

“Tt is usually yellow, but it may be almost any 
color, red, gray, brown, white. Sometimes it is 
sticky and sometimes it is dry. And there is some- 
thing more to know about it; it is made up of 
tiny grains. Sometimes these grains are single, 
but often they cling together in masses. If you 
were to look at pollen under a microscope you 
would find that these grains have different shapes. 

“The pollen of the mountain laurel looks like 
four golden oranges. That of the white pine 1s 
shaped like a half-moon, with a little balloon at 
each end to help it fly. The pollen of the nastur- 
tium looks like a six-pointed star. There are many 
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other interesting shapes.” 

“[ didn’t know that,” Mrs. 
Lincoln remarked. 

“Well, you couldn’t distin- 
guish them without a micro- 
scope,” continued Charles. “Oh, 
and I might add that certain 
flowers, like clover, buckwheat, 
and basswood, are the most 
popular with the bees, and make 


@ the best honey. I suppose a good 


beekeeper can tell from the 
color of the honey where the 
bees found the nectar.” 

“I wish we could keep some 
bees,” Fred remarked. ‘There 
is so much to be learned from 
them.” 

“And I like the honey,” ad- 
ded Emmie. 


Chimes at Easter 
(Continued from page 7) 


As the curtain shut them off, 
Betty put her arms around Jan 
and Hedwig, her eyes shining, 
her voice lilting. 

“I know what Miss Wayne 
meant by ‘It worked,’ and it did 
too. This sharing the program 
and planning together made us 
friends.” She squeezed them 
hard for one ‘quick moment. 
“We just needed to know you 
to love you.” 

“It worked both ways,” Jan 
and Hedwig whispered back. 


Andy and Red Forgot 


(Continued from page 25) 


hinges on your grandfather’s 
doors hadn’t been really good, 
I'd never get to stay all night 
with you again!” 

Andy answered _ sleepily, 
‘Sure they’re good! Grandpa 
never overlooks anything. And 


‘Bmaybe after tonight we'll be 
| Bore careful ourselves!” 


Crochet a Headband 


By Joanne Dee 


| 


H® ARE three designs that may be copied for a headband. 
If you wish, you may square off some paper and make up 
your own design. 

Use heavy thread (almost as heavy as string) and a large 
crochet hook. 

For number three, chain twenty-one stitches, turn and double 
crochet five stitches back into the chain, then chain 2, dc, ch 2, dc, 
ch 2, dc, ch 2, de. You will have five squares. Turn and ch 5, dc, 
dc in the ch two times and dc in the dc. This will give you a solid 
square. Then ch 2, dc, then dc two times in the ch and dc in the de. 
Ch 2, dc, and your first two rows are complete. Just follow the 
design given in the picture and keep repeating until your head- 
band is long enough to go around your head. Finish and strengthen 


each side with a single crochet along the edge. Work a picot every 


other square. Make a picot by ch 3, slip stitch in the same single 
crochet that you started from. 

Your headband can be snapped on or just pinned underneath 
to match your school dresses. 

If you like this headband perhaps you will want to make others 
your hair with a safety pin. 


A Good Marble Game 
By Mercedes Thompson 


on top of his head. His next 
move is the real test. He must 
put the marbles, one at a time, 


This marble game will help 
make your next party a most in- 
teresting one. It brings many a 
laugh to the one who is “it,” 
but more to those on the side- 
lines. 

You will need a pie tin and 
ten ordinary marbles. One child 
is chosen to be “‘it.”” He is seated 
in a chair with the pie tin placed 


into the pie tin without touching 
the pan with either hand. 
After he has placed all ten 
marbles in the pie tin, then he 
must, without any help and 
without touching the pie tin, get 
up from the chair. If he suc- 
ceeds, he receives a reward. Any 
number may take part. Each 
child takes his turn as “it.” 


April 29 
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Dear Boys and Girls: 
We are always hap 


y when friends come to our home. These last two 


months hundreds of trends have come to our WeE Wispom “home” 
through the Good Words Booster Club. In January Wee WispoM we 
oo the club’s application blank; and I wish you could see the pile of 
lanks that have been signed and returned to my desk and read the friendly 
little letters that accompanied them. Welcome, new Boosters, and may you 
all find help and happiness as members of our club. 
Good Words Boosters boost for good words. We not only keep our 
words bright and happy but we help others to do so too. This is the way 


we do it. If a friend says to you, 


This nasty old March wind makes me 


tired,” you don’t need to say, “Me too!” You can say, “A good wind though 
for ny ge Wouldn’t it take my kite up to the sky,” and right away 


he will 


thinking of flying kites instead of being 


grumpy because the 


wind is blowing. You have given him your word “good” for his word 


nasty 


Try it, Boosters, and let us hear from you. Address your letter this way: 


Secretary, Good Words Booster Club, 917 Tracy, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Secretary. 


Barbara has found that The 
Prayer of Faith has helped her 
very much. 


Dear Secretary: 1 am sorry that I 
haven’t written to you lately, but 
I have been busy. Last week I lost a 
pen, a wallet, and a book. I prayed 
to God that He would help me find 
them, and He did. I also prayed 
that God would help me pass my 
examinations, and I passed with 
honors. Since I have been a mem- 
ber of the Booster Club I have 
found out how wonderful prayer 
is. I am truly grateful—Barbara 
Weiss. 


Marty Pearl is not only a good 
booster for good words but she 
boosts her club. We shall be 
glad to welcome her Chilean 
friends as members of our club. 


Dear Secretary: Thank you very 
much for the beautiful letter that 
I received from you. The Prayer of 
Faith is helping me in many ways. 
It not only helps me to get good 
marks at school, but it also helps 
me to be kind to people and to keep 
my temper. It also helps me to get 
well sooner when I am ill. 

In your letter to all the Boosters 
you wanted us to tell you the ways 
in which the Booster Club has 
helped us. I have mentioned a few, 
but if I told you all the ways I 
would never finish this letter. I 
have told many girls at my school 
about the club. I am sure that many 
of them will become members. 
—Mary Pearl Scarfe (Santiago, 
Chili). 


Ann finds that being a Booster 
helps her to be faithful in her 
tasks at home. 


Dear Secretary: There have been 
many times this month when The 
Prayer of Faith and the Booster 
Club rules have helped me. 

We were having a test in school. 
I said The Prayer of Faith over and 
over, especially the line “I now am 
wise, I now am true,” and I re- 
ceived an A on my test. 

When . Mother asked me to 
straighten up the house I started to 
lose my temper, but I remembered 
that a Booster is helpful and does 
not lose his temper. I know that 
the Booster Club is helping me. 
—Ann Neuwirth. 


Jean became a Booster mem- 
ber through a letter from one of 
her “pen pals” living in Eng. 
land. Have you invited your pen 
pals to become members? 


Dear Secretary: 1 try to keep the 
Booster pledge, but sometimes | 
fail. When I fail I start over again. 
I have a pen pal in England. | 
selected her name from WEE WIs- 
poM, and she also is a member of 
the Booster Club. The first letter 
she wrote she asked me if I be- 
longed to the club. I didn’t then. | 
had just received my WEE WisDoM 
for the month. I looked and saw 
what she meant, and then I joined 
the club too. I hope that I can get 
someone to join the club sometime. 
I have been getting WEE WIsDoM 
for several years, and I enjoy it very 
much.—Jean Plummer. 


Satsuki is receiving help from 
the Booster Club. It is a pleasure 
to have friends all around the 
world. 
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Dear Secretary: 1 am writing you 
this letter to let you know that I 
received your nice letter and card. 
I am very proud to become a mem- 
ber of the Good Words Booster 
Club. I hope that more and more 
boys and girls join this club. 

I know The Prayer of Faith well. 
It has helped me in many ways. One 
day we were going to have a spell- 
ing test. I was afraid that I could 
not pass the test. I said The Prayer 
of Faith several times, hoping that 
it would help me. When the test 
papers were handed back, I had an 
A. I was very happy.—Satsuki 
Sasaki. (Hawaii) 


SQ 


Betty is helping new boys and 
girls in her school to be happy. 


Dear Secretary: 1 have found out 
since school started how much The 
Prayer Of Faith helps. Girls and 
boys use it to help them before a 
test or on a problem. It also helps 
them to be kind and nice to their 
schoolmates. Our school has a great 
many new boys and girls. We are 
trying to help them love our school 
as much as we do. 

I hope the Good Words Booster 
Club will soon have members all 
around the world.—Be#ty Steele. 


Jo Ann enjoys sharing her 
WeE WISDOM with others. She 


too, has thought of the prayer 
drive. 


Dear Secretary: 1 would like to 
join the Booster Club. I like WEE 
WisDoM a lot. I am going to learn 
The Prayer of Faith and say it ev- 
ery night and when I am in trouble. 
I help my mother all I can. I like 
every page of WEE WispoM, but I 
like the Booster page best. I save 
my old WEE Wispoms and share 


kk THE 


God is my help in every 
need ; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God walks beside me, guides 
my way 

Through every moment of 
the day. 


them with others. I have two big 
sisters. They took Wrz Wispom 
when they were small. Here is my 
prayer: 

I pray, Lord, help me to be good. 
Help me to do everything I can 
today, and every day that I may 
be helpful—Jo Ann Valencourt. 


Carol gives several good rea- 
sons why she is glad that she is 
a member of the Good Words 
Booster Club. I am sure you 
will be glad to read them. 


Dear Secretary: 1 like being a 
Booster, because it reminds me to 
use good words. The Prayer of 
Faith helps me with my lessons. 
The club helps me to be thought- 
ful and considerate of others. It 
also helps me to control my tem- 
per and to keep still when things 
go wrong. Yes, it does help me to 
make friends, and I am very happy 
about the friendship of the secre- 
tary of the club. 

I have learned the pledge, and 
I say The Prayer of Faith every 
night before I go to sleep.—Cazrol 
Radel miller. 


> 


Beverly has found out that 
The Prayer of Faith helps her 
to make new friends. 


Dear Barbara Benson: 1 know 
The Prayer of Faith all the way 
through now, and I try to remember 
to say it every day. I think it is a 
very lovely prayer. 

I started to a new school this 
year and I didn’t know very many 
pupils. I said The Prayer of Faith 
over a few times the first day and 
soon forgot my troubles and made 
many new friends. It certainly has 
helped me a lot, especially since 
I joined the Booster Club.— Beverly 
Cranson. 


READERS WHO WANT YOU 
TO WRITE TO THEM 


For the past few months we 
have been receiving many more 
requests to have names printed in 
this column than we have space 
for. For this reason we are limit- 
ing the age to 13 years. If your 
name is not here select a pen pal 
from the list below. 


Bob Lutzow (13), 4862 N. W. 
Highway, Chicago 30, IIl.; Given 
M. Donovan (13), 74 Dora St., 
Huntsville, Sydney, Australia; 
Peggy Hartland (12), 66 Dora St., 
Hurtsville, N. S. W., Australia; 
Jeff Scott (13), 9 Pentland Ave., 
Punchbowl, Sydney, N. S. W., 
Australia; Barry Buxton (11), 32 
Beaconfield Rd., Hawthorne East E 
3, Victoria, Australia; Anita 
Polishuk (13), 9440 Burdella, St. 
Louis Co., Overland 21, Mo.; 
Ginger Grogg (11), 104 Washing- 
ton St., Auburn, Ind.; Betty Jo 
Kinder (11), 218 21st St., Dunbar, 
W. Va.; William Ashton (12), 22 
Catharine St., Hr. Openshaw, Man- 
chester, England; Ruth Clarke (13), 
Grand Valley, Colo.; Mona Gay 
Arnett (10), Louise V. Griffith 
(10), Piney, W. Va.; Sarah Jane 
Tilton (11), 211 10th Ave., 
McKeesport, Pa.; Katherine Seifert 
(13), Rte. 5, Rome, N. Y.; Cecelia 
Alice Broch (12), Box 87, Harrah, 
Okla.; Joan Killian (10), 215 Park 
Ave., Glen Arden, Wilmington, N. 
C.; Mary Lou Bue (11), Box 34, | 
Bemus Point, N. Y.; Joan Daeffler 
(11), 798 S. Lexington Parkway, 
St. Paul 2, Minn.; Margene Taylor 
(11), Box 241, Ephraim, Utah; 
Barbara Rand (11), 49 Park St., 
Florence, Mass.; Nadine Dunham 
(12), Rte. 1, Box 249, Carlsbad, 
Calif.; Donna Lou Gorsage (11), 
637 Eccles St., Hillsboro, Ill. ; Joyce 
Fung (13), 190 Church St., George- 
town, Dem., British Guiana, S. 
America. 


PRAYER OF FAITH 


I now am wise, I now am 


true, 
Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 


All things I am, can do, and 


Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 


ear, 
Since God and love and 


Truth are here. 
—Hannah More Kohaus. 
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Last evening as I watched my 
pet kitten wash her face I 
thought: What a funny way to 
use one’s feet! The more I 
thought about the way feet are 
used the funnier it got! Some 
feet carry food, some hold food 
while it is eaten, some are used 
as oars, some are used for pro- 
tection. Then I thought of the 
kinds of feet and how all are 
constructed according to the 
way in which they are to be 
used. 

Do you know that when birds 
bend their knees and ankles to 
sit down on the perch this auto- 
matically tightens a tendon that 
curls the toes into a firm grip 
and that the bird can’t fall out 
of bed? I am sure you can 
think of many more interesting 
things about feet. Write to 
WEE WIsDoM, 917 Tracy Ave., 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Dear Editor: 1 have a lovely big 
cat that I think is very smart. Her 


name is Valentine. She was born 
on Saint Valentine’s Day. Valen- 
tine loves to cuddle up in my bed, 
but mother doesn’t like her there, 
so every time she finds her, she 
lifts her out and scolds her a little. 
Then Valentine puts her cute face 
up and licks Mother with her 
tongue, which means a kiss, and 
acts ashamed of herself. But she 
watches Mother, and when Mother 
is out of sight she goes right back 
to finish her nap. She is always 
hungry, and when her dish is 
empty and no one notices her, she 
will go to the door to go out. 
Then she will walk out to the 
kitchen and. stand over her plate 
until she has been fed. I think 
that is smart—Joan Sallies. 


Dear Editor: 1 have been read- 
ing the column about pets for some 
time and thought it only fair for 
me to write about mine. My pet is a 
nine-week-old collie-shepherd pup. 
His name is Major Wimpy, but we 
call him Major for short. He is 
very smart and already shakes 
hands. He will sometimes stand on 
his hind feet for his food. Major 
is so fluffy he looks like a little 
bear and sometimes acts like one. 


WEE WISDOM, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Friend’s name 


USE THIS BLANK TO ORDER WEE WISDOM 


Please send a year’s subscription for WEE WISDOM as a gift to 
my friend. I inclose $1 to pay for it, 


Street 

My name 

Street 

City 


fierce and growls at whoever he is 
Playing with. He has a certain shoe 


When he plays he acts vety 


e carries around and claims for 
his own. He sometimes takes it to 
bed with him.—Beverly Hope. 


SQ 


Dear Editor: 1 have a pet puppy 
that is two months old. His name 
is Butterball, and the name fits him 
sep! because he is fat, like a 

all of butter. He’s very keen-witted 
for his age. He has a sister named 
Sandy and a brother named Blacky. 
They are very bashful, but he’s just 
the opposite. 

He is always scratching at the 
kitchen door, wanting in. And he 
can do a lot of clever tricks —W an- 
da Frame. 

SQ 


Dear Editor: My pet is a dog that 
I call Gypsy. He was a little stray 
and sat under my mother’s window 
and howled until we gave him a 
home. 

He goes to church often. One 
Sunday while Daddy was preaching, 
Gypsy came marching in, sniffed 
at Mother, who was in the choir, 
squeezed the chancel rail- 
ing, then stared at the people, and 
with great dignity walked out again, 
much to the amusement of all. At 
home when he lies down, he crosses 
his two front paws, and he certainly 
looks sweet.—Peggy Bonis. 


Dear Editor: 1 like your pet col- 
umn very much, and [| thought | 
would tell about my pet. He is 2 
black five-gaited horse, fifteen 
hands high. His name is Andy, and 
he is about twelve years old. 

When I go to the pasture to see 
him, he walks up to me without 
my calling him. He stretches out 
and holds his head and tail up 
when I ride. 

Once when I let him and Rusty, 
my daddy’s horse, out he ate for a 
while and then lay down and rolled 
in my grtandfather’s watermelon 
patch. 

He is very gentle and has n0 
mean tricks. He never kicks of 
nips. Once when I was currying 
him I went under his stomach and 
other 


out on the side.—Bette 


Schierbaum. 
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Easter 


Crossword Puzzle 


By 


Lucile Rosencrans 


ACROSS 


1. Ocean 

4. To lick up liquid 

5. Poisonous snake 

6. One who tattles 

8. Rhode Island (abbr.) 
9. To use the eyes 

10. United States (abbr.) 
12. To finish 

13. Small insect 

16. Brownie 

18. Past tense of ‘‘sit’’ 

19. An Indian tribe 

20. Senate (abbr.) 


DOWN 


1. Boards under bedsprings 
2. The day Christ arose 


20 


3. A fruit 

6. A metal 

7. To go at a fast pace 

8. Second note of musical scale 
11. Street (abbr.) 

14. He was nailed to the cross 
15. Frequently 

17. Tardy 


Music Contest 
By Lillian M. Horton 


Find the musical term hidden 
in each of the following sen- 
tences: 

1. Mary is a most affectionate 
child. 

2. When the cab arrives, we 

shall start. 

3. We could not even see the 

sign in the fog. 

4. Let us go to Nevada in the 

spring. 

5. We did not dare stare at the 

strange object. 


6. It seemed like a miracle 
from first to last. 

7. Hold the bronco until I re- 
turn. 

8. Where is Bert? I’m expect- 
ing him to take me to the 
station. 


A President Puzzle 
By Bertha Reynolds Hudelson 


To find who this president is, 
take the italicized letters and ar- 
range them in the right. order. 
Two of the letters are his ini- 


tials. Only his last name is given 
in full. 
My birthplace was a two-room 
house; 
My father’s business tanning; 
Five feet, six and one fourth I 
grew— 
You'll read when history 
scanning. 
Though short but strong, I ped- 
dled wood, 
Clerked, fought in our great 
strife, 
And traveled rouvd the world, 
then wrote 
A book about my life. 


A Flag Guess 
By Alice Crowell Hoffman 


A flag before two flags, 
A flag behind two flags, 

A flag between two flags— 
How many flags? 


A Bird to Guess 
By Alice Crowell Hoffman 


That funny thing 
Of paper and string 
Has the same name as I. 
Like me it can fly 
Away up high. 

What Am I? 
By Enola Chamberlin 


My first is in drum but not in 
piano; 

My second’s in duet but not in 
solo; 

My third’s in soprano but not in 
alto; 

My fourth’s in viol but not in 
flute; 

My fifth’s in vocal but not in 
mute. 

You can make me yourself if 
you really try to, 

Or you. gan listen while others 
make me for you. 

(Answers inside back cover) 
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THIS IS 


THEODOSIA 


Designed by Sally Horton (12 years) 
Drawn by Dorothy Wagstaff 


It has been some time since we have had a baby doll. Who would like to draw one? Any 
reader under fifteen years of age may try. 
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Jet and His Sister 
(Continued from page 15) 


himself going hot all over. He 
stood up. His breath came 
fast. Why did Running Deer 
have to be with him when 
he found it? It was on the 
Stockwell homestead, it be- 
longed to him. Something 
seemed to whisper in Jet’s ear: 
“Your father has owned the 
land less than two years. Long 
before that Indians roamed the 
country. If it is gold or treasure, 
it may have belonged to some of 
Running Deer's people?” 

Jet tried to put this reasoning 
out of his mind. He looked up. 
Running Deer was standing, his 
feet wide apart, his arms folded 
across his breast. The Indian 
boy was looking at Jet closely. 

(To be continued) 


Answers to Puzzles 
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Music Contest 
Staff, bar, note, tone, rest, clef, 
ount, time. 


A President Puzzle 
U. S. Grant. 


A Flag Guess 
Three. 


A Bird to Guess 
A kite. 


What Am I? 


Music. 


Help for Parents and 
Sunday Schoolteachers 
~ 


A thorough knowledge of the Bible forms an ideal 
background for religious education. Everyone 
should have a good Bible background. 

You can help your child to gain a thorough knowl- 
edge of the Bible through the UNITY SUNDAY 
SCHOOL LEAFLET, a weekly paper of four pages 
published by Unity School of Christianity to help 
parents and Sunday schoolteachers in stimulating 
the spiritual growth of their children. 


Unity Sunday School Leaflet 


In the SUNDAY SCHOOL LEAFLET a meta- 
physical interpretation of the Bible text constitut- 
ing the international Sunday school lesson is given 
each week for adults, and there is an explanation of 
the Bible story for children. There is also an engag- 
ing story designed for children that brings out 
clearly the points in the Bible lesson. 

Whether you are engaged in teaching children 
in Sunday school or in promoting the spiritual 
growth of your own children you will find the 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LEAFLET helpful in ex- 
plaining to them the valuable lessons to be found 
in the Bible. 


The SUNDAY SCHOOL LEAFLET is mailed 
to you each month in a package that includes a 
separate paper for each Sunday. A year’s subscrip- 
tion is $1. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 
917 Tracy, Kansas City 6, Mo. 
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WEE WISDOM 


for Two Generations 


Mary watched wistfully as Grandma 
put a lump of dough on the board 
and rolled it into pie crust. 


“T haven’t anything to do, Grand- | 


ma,” she said, perching herself on a 
high stool at Grandma’s elbow. 

“Why don’t you play with the 
boys?” asked Grandma. 

“They're going to play ball all day 
with the other boys, and there aren’t 
any girls for me to play with.” 

“Well, you can play with me, 
Mary. How would you like to bake 
a pie?” 

“Oh, Grandma, could I?” 

“Of course, dear. Get your rolling 
pin and board.” 

Grandma slid the pies into the 
oven and walked to the open door. 
“T think you'll have company sooner 
than you expected, Mary,” she said. 
“Those clouds are bringing April 
showers.” 

Grandma was right. In less than 
half an hour the rain came, a gentle 
patter that increased swiftly to a 
downpour. Her nose flattened 
against the window, Mary saw the 
three boys racing through the rain, 
and she reached the door in time to 
admit them, breathless and very 
draggled. 

“Mary has a surprise for you 
when you have changed your 
clothes,” said Grandma, and Mary 
hugged her in delight. 


After they had eaten and praised 
Mary’s pie the boys grew restless. 
“What can we do, Grandma?” asked 
Johnny eagerly. 

“I remember a day like this when 
your daddies were little boys,” said 
Grandma with a quiet smile lighting 
up her face. “It rained very hard 
and they came running in just as you 
did today, only there was no sweet 
little cousin to bake a pie for them.” 

The four children gathered around 
her and looked eagerly into her face. 
They never tired of hearing about 
their wonderful soldier daddies who 
were now serving overseas. 


WEE WISDOM 


“What did Daddy and Uncle 
George do that day, Grandma?” 
asked Tommy. 

“Wee Wisdom had just come, and 
we read every story in it before 
the afterncon was over.” 

“Wee Wisdom!” exclaimed Ed 
incredulously. “The same Wee Wis- 
dom we get, Grandma?” , 

“Of course,” said Grandma, “and 
they loved it just as much as you do. 
We always read it through the day 


it arrived and then the boys would | 


read it again later and color the 
pictures and work the puzzles. It 
was very much like your copy by 
the time the new one arrives—pretty 
well worn out. I just don’t know 
how children get along without 
Wee Wisdom,” said Grandma. 

If you have a friend who does not 
receive Wee Wisdom, why not share 
your copy with him, or better still, 
send him a gift subscription. 


IS $1 A YEAR. 


917 TRACY AVENUE...KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
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